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ADVERTISEMENT. , 


Tue Author of the following sermon feels himself obliged 
to the members of the Society, who have affectionately 
requested the publication of tt. 


HTe cannot, however, lay it before the Public, without. 
expressing his cordial desire that this New Institution may 
flourish under the smiles of the Great. Head of the Church; 
and commend itself to. the warmest support of all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity—especially those of the 
Particular Baptist denomination, on whom it has peculiar 


claims. 


BROMLEY, near Bow, 
May 29, 1810. 
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Psaum Ixxviil. 72. 


So he fed them according to the integrity of has 
heart, and guided them by | the skilfulness of 
his hands. 


Turse are the words of Asaph concerning 
David, who was raised from the: humble life 
of a shepherd to the dignity and honours of 

royalty. ‘* Promotion cometh neither from 
the east, nor from the west, nor from the south. 
But God is the judge: he putteth down one, 
and setteth up another.” Ps. lxxv.6,7. Nebu- 
chadnezzar was hurled from his throne, and 

; driven among the beasts of the field: but. 

David was taken from the sheepfolds; from 
following the ewes great with young, the Lord | 
brought him to feed Jacob his people and 

Israel his inheritance. 

It would take up too much of your time 
to show at large, how the public life of 
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David, after he was raised to the kingdom, 


illustrated the remark in the text. It may, 
however, be readily believed that both in- 
tegrity and skill were brought to a severe 
trial, by the rival pretensions of Ishbosheth 
-Saul’s son—by the opposition of the Philistines, | 
the Syrians, the Edomites, and the Amo- 
rites—by the rebellion of his darling Absalom 
—by the contention of: his principal warriors, 
the sons of Zeruiah—by the partial revolt of 
the people under Sheba, and many other 
painful circumstances in ‘“ the times that went 


over him ;” but it is recorded, in remarkable 
words, that ‘¢ David did that which was right 
in the eyes of the Lord, and turned not aside 


from any thing that he commanded him all 


the days of his life, save only in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite. ” 1 Kingsxv. 5. 


Integrity and skill are the brightest orna- 


‘ments of princes and governors in all ages and 


nations. In our own country, at such a time 
as this, while the people are agitated with 
noisy debates, T trust you will joia with me in 
beseeching the great Governor of nations, to 
grant to our civil rulers-the integrity that will 
lead them to aim at the right object ; and the 
skill to use the best means, in the best man- 
ner, to secure that object. | 
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_ [have no design to lead you into political 
speculations. Whatever importance may at- 
tach to them in the eventful period in which 
we live, (and their importance is confessedly 
vreat) yet I need not hesitate to say, that I 
have a subject of greater importance to lay 
before you this morning, to which I now invite 
your serious attention. 

It has frequently occurred to me, that the 
language of our text may be considered as de- 


_scriptive of the Quadifications, and the Work of | 


a Christian Pastor. A few observations on 
these two points will legd us to some reflec- 


tions, which, I hope, will not appear foreign to 


the purpose of this annual meeting. 


I. We notice the QuatiricaTions of a 
CHRISTIAN Pastor. These are—Jntegrity and 


skill. Both are indispensable. For without 


integrity, a man cannot be a Christian, 
and without skill, he cannot be a minister ; 


much less a Pastor. Where these exist, others 
that might be deemed necessary will not 
be entirely wanting. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that they are found in very 
different degrees among the ministers of Christ 
collectively considered. That the former is 
highly important, the following conderations 
may serve to show. 
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1. Integrity will induce a minister to make 
honest inquiries after truth; to cast off old 


‘prejudices and to watch against new ones; 


to seek truth for truth’s sake, and not for by- | 
ends ; to follow truth wherever it may lead 
him ; and'to pursue his inquiries with ardour, | 
like a man determined to purchase, let the cost — 
be whatit may. With my whole heart have I 
sought thee,” said David, ‘‘ O let me not wan- 
der from thy commandinents.” Ps. cxix. 10. _ 


(2. Integrity will lead a minister to preach | 
the truth, as far as he understands it, without 
reserve. Asa faithful witness for Christ, he 
will declare with great plainness of speech, | 
the. whole truth—and mothing but 
the truth. | 


He will deal the thought of keeping back 
any thing that is profitable, or of shunning to | 
declare any part of the counsel of God. He 
will abhor the hypocrisy, and shudder at the 
profaneness, of those who aim to conceal their 
sentiments under ambiguous language, or 
under the sacred veil of scripture words and 
phrases. He will remember reading in the 
prophet Malachi, that they who are ‘“ partial 
in the ” are “contemptible and base.” 


Mal. HM. 7 
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3. Integrity will lead him to preach the 
truth, without mixing it to render it palatable 
to the corrupt taste of some of the hearers. 
A bishop, said the apostle, must be found 
‘‘ holding fast the faithtul word, as he hath 
been taught, that he may be able, by sound 
doctrine, both to exhort and to convince the 
gainsayers.” Jitusi.9. Weare stewards of 
the mysteries of God. Moreover, itis required. 
in stewards, that a man be tound faithful.” 
1 Cor. iv. 1,2. ‘ But as we were allowed of 
God to be put in trust with the gospel, even 
so we speak; not as pleasing men, but God, 
which trieth our hearts. For neither at any 
time used we flattering words, as ye know, 
nor a cloke of covetousness ; God is wi i 
1 Thess. ii. 4,5. The gospel is often repre- 
sented under the notion of a deposit, to be care- 
fuily preserved, and transmitted, unimpaired, 
into the hands of others. So the apostle charges 
Timothy: ‘* Hold fast the form of sound 
words which thou hast heard of me, in faith 
and love which is im Christ Jesus. That good 
thing which was committed unto thee, keep, — 
by the Ghost which dwelieth us. 
And the things which theu hast heard of me, 
among many witnesses, the same eommit thou 
to faithful men, whe shall be able to teach 
others also.” 2 Fim. i. 13, 14. ii, 2.“ For we 
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are not as many which corrupt the word of 
God : but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the 
sight of God, speak we in Christ.” 2 Cor. ii. 17. 
ony herefore, seeing we have this ministry, as we 


have received mercy, we faint not ; but have 


renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not 


walking in craftiness, nor handling the ‘word 


of God deceitfully, but by manifestation of 
the truth, commending ourselves toevery ihan’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” 2 Cor. iv. 1, 2. 


Who sees not here, that a man feeling the 


weight of these solemn words, must d spise 
the little arts of vain popularity, which has 
tempted so many to degrade themselves and 
their ministry, to debase the gospel, and to 


lower the standard which God ™ fixed in his | 
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4. Integrity will lead him to atte: in publ 
lic, and to exemplify in private life, all the 
divine precepts, without any exceptions. In- 
tegrity will produce uniformity, and unifor- 
mity will give a character to the man that pos- 
sesses it, that will force upon the consciences 
of the most ungodly a conviction, (and some- 
times a painful one too!) of the truth) and 


value of yital religion. Thus the righteous 
man becomes bold as'a lion: “ Let my hi 
said David, sound in thy otatiaten, that | be 
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not ashamed.” Ps. exix. 80. Our late excel- 
lent friend Mr. Booth was venerable in the 
eyes of all men, on many accounts, and par- 
ticularly for the sterling sincerity, and inflexi- 
ble integrity, which uniformly appeared in his 
conduct. I remember hearing him remark 
that ‘“* in morals, integrity holds the first place, 
benevolence the second, and prudence the 
third. Where the first is not, the second can- 
not be; and where the third is not, the other 
two will often be brought into suspicion.” 
5. Integrity will arm him against the | 
reproaches of the envious and malignant. It 
will cover him, like a shield of brass, from the’ 
_ sharp, envenomed arrows of the mighty. It » 
will make his forehead lke Ezekiel’s, “‘ as an. 
adamant harder than flint,” so that he will not 
be dismayed at the looks of his enemies. Ezek. 
iii.9. For this he prays often in the words of 
David: “ Let integrity and uprightness pre- ; 
serve me.” Ps. xxv. 


6. Integrity will support him under discou- 
ragements. In every man’s life, and, surely, 
in every minister’s life, there are some dark 
and cloudy days. And discouragement ts the 
more deeply felt, when it comes from a quar- 
ter, from which it was least of all expected. 
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So David paid: « For it was not anenemy that 


ti reproached me; then I could have borne it.” 


Nevertheless, ‘‘ the way of the Lord is strength 
to the upright.” “ Unto the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness.” | Happy is the 
minister who can say with the apostle, “ Our 
rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, 

we' lave had our conversation in the world, 

and more to you-ward. 12. 


now pass on ‘to show that skill is also 
qualification indispensable to the Christian 

Our Lord his “a mouth 
and wisdom.” What is a mouth without wis- 
dom ? On the other hand, it may be said, what 
can ‘wisdom do without a mouth ? A bishop, 
says the great apostle, must be not only able 
but apt to: teach. He must an yo 
excel in 

View hin is his public work. He is called to 
preach at once, doctrinally, experimentally, | | 


and practically. The things that relate to doc- 
trine, experience, and practice, are not to be 


im bets like the colours of the rainbow, 
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sweetly blended, yet distinct : or,. like the 
combined operation of sun and rain on the 
gardens and the fields, each being more effica- 
cious by the aid of the other. He is called to 
preach the doctrines of the gospel practically, 
and the duties of the law evangelically, assign- 
ing to every doctrine, and to every duty, its 
own place; and thus preserving the symme- 
try of the whole bedy of revealed truth. In 
delineating the Christian character, he must 

beware of debasing the perfect model set 
before him in the scriptures. There should 
be no disproportion, no mutilation, no distor- 
tion, no caricature. In matters of expert- 
mental religion he must touch the case, and 
describe the feelings of the believer; yet 
carefully aim to lift him up to the standard, — 
and not lower the standard to him. He must 
apply the things of God to a great variety of 
persons, not only giving to every text its true 
sense, but to every character an appropriate 
address. The ambitious, the covetous, the 
‘sensual, the self-righteous. the scofiers, the 
hypocrites, the presumptuous, the backsliders, 
‘the afflicted, the persecuted, the tempted, the 
bereaved, the inquirers, the mourners must 
all have their portion in due season. He must 
often place a single thought in a variety of 
lights, and turn the subject round, that it may 
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be clearly exhibited in all ita relations = 
bearings. , He must adapt his language to his 
subject, and to his audience. His subject is 
frequently the most sublime, or the most pro- 
found, and mysterious, that can possibly ell 
gage the mind of man. His auditors, in some 
instances, are illiterate, dull, stupid; in others, 
perhaps, gay, frivolous, and thoughtless ; in 
others, refined, polished, speculative. ‘“ Be- 
cause the preacher was wise, he still taught the 
people knowledge ; yea, he gave good heed, 
and sought out, and set in order 3 many weighty 
sayings. The preacher sought to find out 
acceptable words : and that which was written 


was upright, even words of truth, Eccl. 
xii. 9,10, 


| 

View him in his leeincte and pastoral visits, 
He is concerned to teach not only in public, 
but from house to house. He must insinuate 
instruction in the most engaging manner, 
especially aiming to conciliate the affections 
of the young, and lead them to him who hath 
said, ‘* My. son, give me thine heart.” He is 
studious to please in company, not for the 
mean aehiau of self-interest, but for the 
Lord’s sake. While he discovers the affability 
and ease of an endearing friend, he must not 
lose the dignity of aman of God, mae remem- 
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bers those remarkable sayings of Paul: ‘‘ For 
though I be free from all men, yet have I 
made myself servant unto all, that 1 might 
gain the more.—To the weak became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak; I am made 
all things to all men, that 1 might by all 
means save some. And this I do for the gos- 
pel’s sake, that I might be partaker thereof 
with you.—Even as I please all men in all 
things, not seéking mine own profit, but the 
profit: of many, that they may be saved.” 
1 Cor. ix. 19, 22,23. x. 33. In giving reproof, 
he is careful to study the temper of the party, 
and the best time and mode of address. .He 
will not unnecessarily exasperate, but show 
his love to the offender, with his opposition to 
the offence. . ‘“‘ As an ear-ring of gold, and an 
- ornament of fine gold, so is a wise reprover, 
upom an obedient ear.” Prov. xxv. 12. In 
giving encouragement, he must use caution, 


discrimination, moderation ; always keeping 


in view the state and temper of the party, 
neither giving the children’s bread to dogs, 
nor making the. heart of those sad, whom the 
Lord would not have made sad. He is ex- 
pected to be always ready with information 
for inquirers, and comfort for them that mourn. 
The distressed of every class hope to find suc- 
cour in him, and especially the large class 
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comprehending those who have a scrupulous 
conscience, united toa nervous, melancholic 
habit of body : those who are always doubt- 
ing, always fearing, and always 3 ingenious to 
evade the application of what is intended for 
their relief. He is expected to be always 
ready, to solve a doubt, to explain a hard 
text, to give relief in a difficult case of con- 
science, to answer all the objections of infidels, 


and to coufute, en the — all the heresies 7 
of the age. 


View in his intercourse with the wotld. 
shile the man of God is engaged i in the things 
of God, ‘the men of the world are looking at 


him with an evileye. He knows what nian- 


ner of person he ought to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness, “ giv ing no offence i in 
any thing, that the ministry be not biamed. ? 
For Jesus said, ‘ Behold, 1 send you forth as 


sheep in the midst of wolves : be ye therefore 


wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” — 
| | 


He often reflects on the eddies characters 
which the. ‘minister of Christ sustains. Is he 


compared to a builder? He is called to lay a 


foundation, like a wise niaster-builder. So 
Paul charged his son Timothy : ese Study to 
shew unto Bod; a workman 
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19 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divi- 
ding the word of truth.” 2 Tim. 1. 15.) Is he 
compared to a scribe? He must be a seribe 
instructed in the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. Is he a householder? He must bring 


forth out of his treasure things new and old. 
Matt. xiii. Is he a husbandman ? He must 


plant and water God’s husbandry, depending, 


for success, on him who giveth the increase. 


Is he a father? He must correct as well as 


instruct. Sometimes he will see occasion to 
adopt the language of Paul to the Corinthians: 
‘1 write not these things to shame you, but as 
my beloved sons I warn you.—What will ye? 
shall | come unto you with a rod, or in love, 
and in the spirit of meekness?”” 1 Cor. iv. 14, 
21. Is he a nurse? He must accommodate 
himself to the wants and weaknesses of those 
who are committed to his charge. ‘* We were 


gentle among you,” said the apostle, “‘even as a 


nurse cherisheth her children.” Is he a watch- 
man? He must be awake and attentive to all 
that passes around him. When Ezekiel saw 
the cherubim in vision, “ their whole body, 


and their backs, and their hands, and their | 


wings, were full of eyes round about.” So the 
Christian watchman must be full of eyes before, 
and behind, and within. Compare Ezek: x. 12. 
Rev. iv. 6,8. Is he a shepherd? He must 
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exercise incessant vigilance, and the tenderest 
care, lest that awful charge should be exhibit- 
ed against him: ‘“‘ The diseased have ye not 
strengthened, neither have ye healed that 
which wa’ sick, neither have ye bound up that 
which }was broken, neither have ye brought 
again that which was driven away, neither 
have ye sought that whieh was lost.” Ezek. 
XXXIV.4. | | 
| | | 
Now lL may appeal to you, my brethren, 
whether all these things do not require skill? 
a speak as to wise men, judge ye what | 
say it you say, ** Whois sufficient for these 
things?” We humbly and thankfully reply, 
“ Our sufficiency is of God.”? It is God only 
who can make able ministers of the new testa- 
ment. 2 Cor. 1 i. 5, 6. | 
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But it is time to proceed, 

UL To consider the Work of a Cunistian 
Pastor, which is comprised in these two par- 
ticulars, to feed and to guide the flock of Christ. 


‘Here, (af I had not anticipated myself) a very 


short and cursory view must suflice. | 


First, The Christian Pastor is required to. 
feed the flock of Christ. Their food must be 
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good and plentiful. Memorable is that pro- 
mise in the book of Jeremiah: “I will give 
_ you pastors according to mine heart which 


shall feed you with knowledge and under- 
standing.” Jer. iii. 15. The pious and faithful 


shepherd will recollect that the proper food of 


immortal minds is the word of God, which 
liveth, and abideth for ever. He will not, 
therefore, put them off with fine-spun fancies 


of his own, nor with pagan morality, nor 


party-politics, nor cobweb criticisms, nor 
sparks of genius, nor flashes of wit, nor old 


wives’ fables, nor pompous exhibitions of ora- 


tory. ‘“ What is the chaff to the wheat,” saith 
the Lord. David speaks of the judgements of 
the Lord being “ sweeter than honey and the 
honey-comb.” Ps. xix. 10. Wisdom’s invita- 
tion is, “‘ Come, eat of my bread, and drink of 
the wine which I have mingled.” Prov. ix. 5. 
Isaiah compares the gospel to afeast. ‘* In this 


mountain shall the Lord of hosts make unto 


all people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines 
on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
wine on the lees well refined.” Isa. xxv. 6. 
Jeremiah, when pleading with the Lord, says, 
‘‘ Thy words were found, and I did eat them, 
and thy word was unto me the joy and re- 
joicing of my heart.” Jer. xv. 16. Our Lord 
compares’ the blessings of his gospel to a 
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royal supper, and to a wedding-feast. Luke 
xiv. Matt. xxii. When alluding to the manna, 
he calls himself the bread of life. ‘ I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven: 

if any man eat of this bread he shall live for 
ever: and the bread that I will give, is’ my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world. —For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed.” Jo. vi. 51,55. Paul 
speaks of Timothy, as being ‘+a good minister 
of Jesus Christ, nourished up in the words of 
faith, and of good doctrine,” 1 Tim. iv. 6. 
He represents Christians too as feasting upon 
a sacrifice. ‘For even Christ, our passover is 
sacrificed for us: therefore let us keep the 
, feast.” 1 Cor. y. 7,8. Peter speaks of the sin- 
cere milk of the word, which new-born babes 
desire, that they may grow thereby. 1 Pet. ii. 
2. Without multiplying passages of scripture 
on this point, I pass on, observing only, that 
where the doctrine of the atoning sacrifice of 
our Lord is not preached—where Christ is not 
exhibited as the bread of life, it may be 2 | 


in the language of Milton, . 


‘The see ok op and ae nt fee 


skill are both | in 
feeding the church. The plainer truths are 
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compared to milk: the sublimer mysteries to 
strong meat. Milk is for babes, and meat for 
those of full age, who have their senses exer- 
cised to discern between good and evi]. .The 
good householder, while providing for the fa- 
mily, may expect the divine blessing; four it is 
written, ‘“‘ I wili abundantly bless her provi- 
sion: | will satisfy her poor with bread. I will 
also clothe her priests with salvation: and her 
saints shall shout aloud for joy.” Ps. exxxii. 
15, 16. 

Secondly, The Christian Pastor is to guide 
his flock. ‘The shepherd goes before the flock, 
and the sheep follow the shepherd. This is 
evangelical order. Are they convened for 
public worship? He is to explain and to enforce 
the scriptures, inculcating what is clear, illus- 
trating what is obscure, and so guiding their 
feet into the way of peace. ‘‘ For the priest’s 
lips should keep knowledge, and they should 
seek the law at his mouth, forhe is the messen- 
eer of the Lord of hosts.’ Mal: i. 7. -When 
Philip said, ‘‘ Understandest thou what thou 


readest?”’ the humble Ethiopian replied, ‘How 


can I, except some man shotild guide me?” 
Acts viii. 30, 31.» A faithfal and experienced 
guide is a comfortable help to a man on a 
journey, who has to walk m new and untrod- 
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den paths. Such a leuide i is a faithful minis- 
ter. ‘“ Not for that we have dominion over 
your faith, but are helpers of y your joy.” 2 Gor. 
1,24, 

Are they assembled to peer Ch ristian 
ordinances > He explains the nature and design 
of the sabbath. He reverts jto the original | 
institution of Baptism, and labours to impress 
upon the candidates those views of the ordi- 
nance which the new testament contains. 
He invites them to the sacred supper—relates 


- the affecting story of the institution—points 
their attention to the great founder of the 


feast—and shows them how to distinguish the 
Lord’s boy 
Are they in ? 
He guides them in applying the laws of Christ 
to particular cases, in all their varying cir- 
cumstances—in receiving, admonishing, cen- 
suring, or excommunicating, as the case may 
appear to require. We have only the great 


- outlines of. church-government in the new 


testament, nor do we need any thing more. 
If the filling up be left to the integrity and 
skill of pastors and churches, let us remem- 
ber that in such things our love to Christ and 
to each will be prived If the new 
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testament had been like the Levitical law—if 


it had been framed to contain a minute direc- 
tory, or complete exemplar to every case that 
infinite wisdom has foreseen in every Chris- 
tian church, to what an immense size must 
the book have swelled! The wisdom and 
goodness of God are plainly conspicuous in 
the smallness of the book: shame and confu- 
sion of face become us, because we are so little 
acquainted with it. After all, Christ is the 
great shepherd and bishop of souls. We are 
but under-shepherds. ‘“ And when the chief 
shepherd shall appear,” we trust we shall 


receive a “crown of glory that fadeth not 


away.” 


I proceed now, in the Third place, to lay 
before you some particulars, which, I hope, 
will not be thought foreign to the occasion of - 


this annual meeting. You wil! indulge me 
with a patient and candid attention. 


The Baptist Education Society was formed. 
in the year 1804, and has, to a high degree, by 


_the blessing of God, attained its object, as you: 


will hear from the report of brother Thomas 
Thomas, the secretary, at the close of this 
public service. Presuming that most of you 


will stay and hear that report, I need not say 


any thing further concerning it. 
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It is in contemplation to enlarge the plan ot 
the institution, and this, the improved state 
of general society, and the particular circum- 
of our denomination unite.to 

| 

The New Institution, 1 am fully prepardd to 
say, will be founded on the same general prin- 
ciples—that is to say, those principles which 
are commonly called Calvinistic. | 

| | 

I am aware that many objections : are made 
to Academical Institutions. One says, “1 do 
not like men-made ministers. It is taking the 
work out of the hands of Christ, and an affront 
to the Holy Spirit.” This objection, | allow, 
would be formidable, if we did not require 
| ‘evidence of a young man’s being called of God, 
and, in fact, made a minister, before we offer 
him our assistance in his studies. But, surely, 
if he be a disciple, it cannot be wrong, to 
take the part of Aquila and Priscilla towards 
Apollos, to expound to him the way of God 
more perfectly. Let it not be supposed that 
Piety and Literature are discordant objects. 
I have heard the late Mr. Ryland say, Dr. 
Doddridge assured him that he never advanc- 
ed well in human learning without prayer, 
and that he always made the greatest profi- 
ciency in his studies, when he prayed with 
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the greatest frequency and fervour. We should. 
tremble indeed, were we to see human learning 
substituted for the grace of God, or, if we 
heard it maintained that Latin and Greek 
would supply the place of personal godliness 
anc soundness in the faith; or if it were sup- 
posed, for a moment, that highly cultivated.” 
talents would supersede an entire dependence 
on the aids of the Holy Spirit. We are deeply 
affected with that remark of the late learned 
Dr. Gill, that ‘‘ An unregenerate ministry has 
been the bane of the established church, and 
will be the ruin of the Protestant Dissenting 
interest.” 


But a, second observes, “ Learning is not 
essential, for many are useful without it.” We | 
grant that learning is not essential to the 
Christian preacher, because it is not essential 
to the Christian, but it will not follow, that it 
is not a great advantage. A man may read, 
and walk, and do all the business of his sta- 
tion, with one eye, but it is generally thought 
to be an advantage to have two. 


We are gravely warned by a third objector, 
“It is cruel to draw men out of the fields and 
the manufactories, to be half starved. There — 
are more preachers already than the people 
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are willing to support.” T 0 this I answer, i; 
they be called of God, and hear the voice of 
God in the voice of his church, they have no 
reason to fear that they will not have food to 
eat, nor raiment to put on: and, if they should, 

through life, be exempted from the cares, the 
anxieties, and the encumbrance of wealth they 
will account it a happy exemption. They will 
not seek great things for themselves, and that 
tender-hearted Saviour who said to the disci- 
ples, ‘‘ Children have ye any meat ?” will al- 
ways provide for them. By the ordinary ar- 
rangements, or the extraordinaty interposi- 
tions, of his | providence, he will take care that 


they shall not lack any good thing. 


A féurth objector declares that “ Avtide- 
mies make young men proud. They) go in, 


humble Christians: they come out, the reverse.” 


What shall I say to this? It-is true that 
“ knowledge puffeth up,” but that is, where 
it is not proyened with the charity which 
edifieth. I believe it may be said, on the 


other hand, that Academies have humbled 
many pid young men, who, while alone, 


swelled like the frog in the fable, but, when 
introduced to their class-fellows, found there 


were many above them. The fact is, in a 
_ few cases which are eagerly noticed by ob- 


jectors, it is not their great learning that 
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Wa makes them proud, but their not having learn- 
| ing enough. It is the shallow brook that is 
noisy as it runs along, while the deep, full 
river is scarcely heard. An appeal to experi- 
ence will show that the most learned ministers 
are, generally, the most humble. If a man 
—~ discover pedantic airs, and make an ostenta- 
tious boast of his learning, we begin to think 
immediately that he has but very little. So 
the Poet says, 


“ 4 litile learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


Here I would ask, Is it not an advantage to 
have access to a copious, select, and appro- 
priate library, comprehending a much greater 
variety of the best books on all important 
subjects, than any single student can be sup- = 
posed to possess ? aE 


| [sit not an advantage to have companions 

in study? A young man by himself will think 

either too highly, or too. meanly, of himself. 

In the former case, he is puffed up with self. 

conceit ; in the latter, he languishes in des- = —s| 
pondency. But when surrounded with his 


fellow students, he perceives some above him; | 
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and this hited he finds dthers 
him, and this prevents discouragement. A 
solitary student j is like a solitary soldier pining 
in the mountains. Only give him brave com- 
panions in arms, and let Hannibal be com- 
mander, and they will cut through the Alps. 


It may be observed too, that young men liv- 


ing in the same family exert a constant influ- 
ence on each other. Thus many improprieties 
are corrected, which would otherwise appear 
to their disadvantage i in public, and sometimes 
ardent friendships are formed, which are pet- 
petuated through the whole of life. 


Is it nothing to live near the metropolis, 
where Lectures on the sciences may be more 
easily obtained than in distant parts of the 
country, and where the students will have the 
best models of preaching set before them, 
while they hear the ablest ministers from the 


country, as well as those who reside i in Lon- 
don? | 


Is it nothity to be in a situation where they 
will have the best opportunities of knowing 
the state of religion in all our churches? May 
not this knowledge be of great importance 
when they are invited to take the pastoral 
eharge> 
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Above all, is it not an advantage of incal- | 
culable value, to have an interest in the friend- 
_ ship and the care of a man of God, who unites 
in his own character, the wisdom of the pre- 
ceptor, the dignity of the governor, and the 
affection of the father—A man of large and 
liberal mind, whose piety is of the highest — 
and purest order, whose judgement is matured 
by long experience, whose manners are con- 
ciliating, whose ‘‘own example strengthens 
all his laws;” who will correct their mistakes 
with candour, who will stimulate their zeal 
by his own indefatigable industry, and en- 
courage them, in every case of difficulty, freely 
to open their hearts to him? Such a man 
will be like Samuel in the school of the pro- 
phets. May I not even say, he will resemble 
the Lord Jesus in the midst of his twelve dis- 
ciples, who were prepared under his own eye 
and care, to go out, and evangelize the world? 
His labours will be arduous indeed, but, we 
trust, they will be successful. His pupils will 
imbibe his sentiments, his spirit, and his man- 
ners. His very looks, and tones, and gestures 
will be copied, often insensibly, and without. 
design. His work will be like that of engra- 
ving on copper-plates, from a few of which 
thousands of valuable impressions may, be | 
taken. Or, to use a sacred metaphor, he will 
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bring sixty, or a hundred fold. 


registering new places of worship, hiring old. 
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sow good seed in good ground, which - | 


If any “there is no ecessity for 
more Academies” —to such I would reply: Are 
we not far behind other denominations of 
Christians in this matter ? Our Independent 
brethren have very respectable seminaries at 
Hommerton, Hoxton, and Hackney, besides 
several others at a greater distance from the 
metropolis, The Calvinistic Methodists have 
students at Cheshunt, and the General Bap- 
tists at Mile-End. It may be said, we have 
students at Bristol, at Bradford, at Olney, 
at Norwich, and at Leominster; (and may 
every benediction of heaven crown their stu- 
dies!) but how can they help us in preach- 
ing to the sea-faring men of Blackwall and 
Poplar? We have. none in London or its 
vicinity. Why should the men of Judah be 
the last to bring back the king? Or is Lon-. 
don so inconsiderable, that it deserves to be 
~ the last place in the island to enjoy such a 
- privilege? ‘Does not the vicinity of London 
require an Institution of this kind? We are 


ones, and opening new lectures—how can they 
be supplied? We have been greatly assisted 
and refreshed by the streams flow | 
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Hoxton, but will it not become us to have a 
fountain of ourown? Some of our Peedobap- 
tist friends have expressed surprise that we 
have not adopted these measures long ago. 


I scarcely need say that our New Institution 
will require a very large pecuniary support. 
And for this it makes a powerful appeal to 
Ministers and to churches; and, especially, to 
the wealthy members of our churches in town 


and country. 


Bear with me a few minutes while I urge this 
appeal ; and so conclude. 


First, It appeals to educated Ministers. 


You, my dear brethren, know and feel the 


advantages of such an institution, and, there- 


fore, it will be expected that you will cheer- 


fully use your influence to impart those adyan- 


tages to others. ‘* Freely ye have received, 


freely give.”” You have read the scriptures in 
the original languages, and, while you set a 
high value upon the common translation, you 
know that the water which is drawn immedi- | 
ately from the fountain is the sweetest. You 
have compared the lies of the Arabian impos- 
tor with the truth as it is in Jesus—Castalian 


a4 


the dew of Hermon_—-Mount Par- 
nassus with mount Zion—Jupiter and Mer- 
cury with Barnabas and Paul who were sup- 

posed to resemble them—and the profane 
heroes of ne Iliad with the elders who in holly 
writ have phtpined a report 


“ Let all the Heathen writers join 
To form one perfect book ; 


Great God! when once compared with thine t 
How mean their writings look!” — 
Watts, Ps. 119. 


You can enter into the meaning of those 
expressive lines, when you sing them, and as 
often as you advert to the fictions of the Hea- 
then mythology, rejoice that, in following the 
Apostles, you do not follow such 4 cunningly 
fables,” 


| 


Secondly, It appeals to wmedyeated Minis 
ters. | 


| 


Possibl y there are some now present, to 


whom I might say, ‘ Brethren, you know the 
worth of early education by the want of it. At 
the commencement of your ministry, you 
affected, perhaps, to despise what you pos- 
sessed not, Experience has made you wiser 


now, Your piety, zeal, and msefinlneas have 
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secured you an honourable place in the esteem 
of all good men. God has blessed your labours 
abundantly. You have many. spiritual chil- 
dren rising up around you, 2nd among them 
there are some young men who aspire to the 
sacred ministry. You will desire to see them 
assisted, in order that they may escape many 
difficulties, disadvantages, and discourage- 
ments, which, in the course of your ministry, 
you have often deeply felt. This institution, 


therefore, I trust, will not appeal to you in 
vain.” 


Thirdly, {t appeals to all our churches. 


Here a question rises of considerable mag- 
nitude, “* What is the duty of a Christian 
church towards those of its members who 
appear to have ministerial gifts?”? As many 
of you are members of one or other of our.’ 
churches, in the metropolis and its vicinity, 
it may not be unseasonable to say a few words 
in answer to this question. 


It is to be assumed, then, as an indispen- 
sable prerequisite, that they are genuine dis- 
ciples of Christ. No character on earth is so 
shocking as that of the man who preaches 
repentance towards God, himself being impe- 
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nitent; invites sinners to believe on Jesus, 


while he himself continues in unbelief; enforces 
the necessity of regeneration, while he is not 


renewed in the spirit of his own mind; and 


recommends the way of holiness, though he 
refuses to walk in it. Paul would not have 


encouraged Timothy to preach, merely be- 
cause his mother Eunice and his grandmother 
‘Lois were believers. Having mentioned their | 


unfeigned faith,”’ he adds, and I am per- 
suaded that in thee also” unfeigned faith is. 
found. 2 Tim. i i. 5. Jesus did net say to Peter, 


‘¢ feed my sheep, feed my lambs,” till he had 
put that pungent question to him, “ Lovest 


thou me?” | 


it ascertained that they have 
an ardent, unquenchable desire for the work, 
This desire the Apostle mentions at the head 
of a catalogue of qualifications which you 
may see in the third chapter — of his first 
Epistle to Tiuothy. _ This is a true saying, 
if a man desire the office of. _a bishop, he 
desireth a good work.” This desire will be 
such as to make him unhappy in any other 
employment that is inconsistent with the work 


of the mmistry. _It will burn as in the heart 


of Jeremiah, “< like a fire in the bones.” If 
in any man this be wanting, he had better 
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turn his attention to trade, or merchandise, or ~ 


any other secular employment. For so many 
and so great are the difficulties, the dangers, 
_ the disappointments, and the various exercises 


of self-denial, accompanying the Christian 


ministry, that he who feels not strongly this 
desire, will not continue therein; so as to * save 
himself and them that hearhim.” After hay- 
ing put his hand to the plough, he will soon 
look back, and show that he is not fit for the 
kingdom of God. As thescholar, the painter, 
or the poet must feel an interest in the object 
he pursues, including a most decided prefer- 
ence, and a most fervent attachment, without 
which there isno prospect of rising to eminence : 
so the Christian minister must *‘ seek that he 
may excel to the edifying of the church.” He 
must give himself wholly to the things of God, 
or as the Apostle’s phrase is, be in them. No 
heights of piety, no exactness in moral con- 
duct, no amiable tempers, no metaphysical 


acumen, no splendor of genius, no depth of - 


learning, will compensate, in any case, for the 
want of this desire. It was proved to you, 
at the last meeting, by one of our brethren, 
that Hezekiah prospered in the work of the 
-Lord’s house, because he did it with all his 
heart. 2 Chron. xxxi. 21. 
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Young « men of talent cannot continue long 


unnoticed. They will naturally open their 


hearts to ‘their Pastor, who,. like Timothy, 


will * naturally care for their state.” Phil. il. 
20. Or, if not from themselves, it will soon 
be communicated through the medium of 


others to whom. they have confidentially i im- 


parted their secret. The Pastor, having. been 


in a similar situation hiinself, will enter more 


readily into their feelings than others — can. 


He will tenderly sympathize with them in all 
their mingled emotions of hope and fear. He 
will take frequent opportunities of examining 
them in all that relates to faith, hope, and 
love ; exhorting, admonishing, and encourag- 
ing, as the case may require. He will point 


out the operations of self-love, the deceitful 
devices of Satan, and the corrupt mixture of 
the motives which are likely to agitate the soul 


at such a time. He will enjoin on the young 


-° men, the necessary task of self-examination, 
| accompanied with prayers and supplications 


to God for his illuminating Spirit, and the 
favourable openings of his providence. He 
will relate his own experience, as far as he 


prudently can, when it may DF for the relief 
ofa distressed mind. 
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The Pastor, being satisfied ‘himself, will 
inform the church, that such and such bre- 
thren have a desire to be employed in the 
vineyard of Christ. The church will then, 
probably, request the young men to relate 
their experience freely, with respect to this 


great concern, stating circumstantially the 
rise and progress of the desire they profess to 


feel. If this statement be satisfactory, what 
then, you will say, has the church to do fur- 
ther in the business? I answer, the church wil 
not say, ‘ You shail be preachers,’ for that 
might seem to invade the rights of conscience; 
nor on the contrary, ‘ You shall not be preach- 
ers,’ for that would seem to invade the pre- 
rogative of the great King of Zion. The 
church will request them to speak repeatedly 
—hear them patiently and affectionately— 
judge with candour—and encourage OF dis- 


courage, in the fear of God, in weight and 


in measure. Young men who see.that their — 
seniors and superiors are serious and in 
earnest in this matter, will be more likely 
to be so themselves. Such young men, my 


_ dear brethren, we desire to see in the Lecture- 
- room at Stepney, who -shall.come out of the 


churches to which they belong, bedewed with 
the tears, and loaded with the benedictions 


ef the elders, who have known them, and 
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loved then, ahd will never cease to pray for 
them that their studies may be eminently 

"Finally, ‘This appeals to the 
senlthy members of our churches in parti. 


cular, 


Permit me remind you, my 
friends, that you owe all your wealth to God, 
and much of it to his gospel. By the minis- 
ters of the gospel you have been instructed and 
confirmed in these principles of sobriety, indus- 
try, equity, fidelity, and kindness, which have 
contributed to the means of increasing your 
substance. Will it be going too far in mag- 


nifying my office, if I say (alluding to Paul’s 


fine letter to Philemon) that you owe to the 


i ministers of the gospel, not only your wealth, 


in great measure, but your own pouatis also? | 


ran be When: young ministers 


Consider that you have here the most ws 
lime and comprehensive charitable object that | 
can be presented to your attention. When | 
_ Comparisons are invidious, they are odious. 
I intend, however, nothing invidious, when 
| deliberately repeat, that you have here the 
most sublime and comprehensive object that 
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be assisted in their studies, you have an object 


_ before you, that cannot fail to excite and move | 


every noble spring of action within you. 
Piety, benevolence, patriotism, zeal for the 
Christian church, pity for a lost world, gra- 
titude to your Redeemer, joyful anticipations 
of the full glory ofhis reign on earth—all.com- 
bine to stimulate you to the most enlarged 
liberality. 


Let it be recollected that in the days of our 
illustrious forefathers, the Nonconformists, 
this mode of employing wealth was a favourite 
one with opulent Christians and Christian 
ministers. Witness the numerous Academies 


that were under the superintendance of those 


eminent tutors, whose names and labours you 
may see in the History of Dissenters, compiled 
by Mr. Bogue and Mr. Bennett. | 


Our aged friend, who has laid a foundation 
for us, with a truly Christian, unostentatious 
liberality, expects you also to be liberal. If I 
do not mention his name now, | am sure it will 
be mentioned by many pious youths of the 
present generation, and. by many, of genera- 
tions yet unborn, with the highest emotions 
of gratitude and love. You will then, I trust, 
follow so good an example, and, witha promp- 
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titude worthy of Londen Christians, make L 
haste to convince the venerable founder of the 
Institution, that you do not intend to 

ade him for what he has done. 


| you understanding i in all things. And let the | 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and 
*s establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
| yea, the prot of our hands, faetich thou 
qt.” 


| | | | 
Coaskder what I say, and the Lord give 
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APPENDIX. 
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Oia extract from the “ History of Dissen- 
ters” by Mr. Bogue and Mr. Bennett will not 
be unacceptable to the reader. seit 


‘* There was another seminary on Newing- 
ton-green, under the tuition of the celebrated 
Theophilus Gale, M. A. whose “‘ Court of the 
gentiles” renders it unnecessary to say any 
thing in praise of his superior learning. He 
was a native of Devonshire, a student, and 
afterwards a fellow, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and a distinguished tutor there. In 
the year 1657 he was chosen to be a stated 
preacher at Winchester eathedral, and he was | 
in high estimation among the people, both 
for the excellence of his discourses, and the 


purity of his life. 


The restoration stripped him of all his pre- | 
ferments; and he afterwards travelled with 
two sons of Lord Wharton, and was abroad for 
several years. On his return to England, as 
he was on the way to London, he was alarmed 
with the sight of the city in flames. Amidst 
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publication’ of his learned work. 
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for the sufferings! of others, 


fear of personal loss rushed into his mind. He 
had left his papers in the possession of a friend, 
_ whose house he soon found to be involved in 


the general calamity ; and he bitterly lamented 
that the labours of many years were lost. But 
he was delighted with the grateful tidings 


| that his desk had been thrown into the cart 


as an article just sufficient to make up the 
load, and that his treasure was safe. To this 
circumstance the world is indebted for rr 


| 


Soon he to have been 


employed in assisting John Rowe, M. A. who, 


in the days of the commonwealth, was pastor 


of an independent church which met for wor- 
ship in Westminster Abbey: but the return of 
royalty obliged him to seek a. more humble 
temple, which his people found first in Bartho- 
lomew-close, and afterwards at Haberdasher’s 
hall. When Mr. Rowe died, ‘Mr. Gale was 


his successor. His superior attainments in 


learning, united with exemplary piety, emi- 
nently” qualifying him for the office ofa theo- 
logical . ‘professor, he was happily influenced 
to engage in that honourable but arduous work ; 
and he continued in it till his death, which 
took place in the year 1678, in his fiftieth 
year, 
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His will was the will of a man of letters, and 
of a man concerned for the happiness of the 
human race, and who had none nearly related, 
who either needed, merited, or could claim his 
help. All his real and personal estate he left 


for the education of promising young men, 


under the management of his non-conforming 
brethren. He bequeathed his hbrary to Har- 
vard college in New England, except the phi- 
losophical books, which he reserved for stu- 
dents at home. How essential.a service might 
many gentlemen among the -dissenters, whe 
know that their libraries will fall into the hands. 


of those who disregard them, .or who cannot 


make use of them, render to the cause of piety 
and learning, in their denomination, were they 
to leave a part, or the whole, of their books 
to the theological seminaries. With the excep- 
tion of a few individuals, it is to their reproach 
that so little has been-done in this way for a 


century past: or else what noble collections — 


would each of them have contained. But it is 
not too late to remedy this evil. If good men 
who have valuable works in their possession, 


which they never use, were to present them 


to the tutors for the benefit of their students, 


and others were to bequeath a part at their — 


death, the reproach would be wiped away, 
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and the inthe dissenting Academies 
would be such 3 as is they ought to be. | 


Mr. Gale’ pecuniary benevolence merits no 
less. praise. It has long been common for men 


_of opulence to bequeath legacies to charitable 


institutions, . and their families have never 
considered themselves injured by the bequest. 
Were such of them as are men of piety to leave 
something to the funds of our seminaries, it 


would be a ‘commendable act of Christian 


benevolence. By some it has been urged as an 
objection : : “ the seminary in a course of years, 
may fall into improper hands, and what was 
given to propagate truth, may be employed to 
diffuse error.” But this perversion of sacred 


funds, may be prevented by directing that the 
legacy shall be expended in the space of a few 


years in the instruction of pious youth for the 
work of the ministry. In this way a person 
may, with considerable certainty, secure the 
expenditure ef his legacy in a manner conge- 


nial to. his wishes.” | | | 
Vol. II. p. 48—50. 
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